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THE PSYCHOLOGY OF CONVICTION 1 

By Professor JOSEPH JASTROW 

UNIVERSITY OP WISCONSIN 

A NOTABLE contribution of the world convulsion of 1914 
and thereafter is to the psychology of conviction. It has 
been made plain as never before that the strength and directions 
of men's convictions — authoritatively formulated in loyalties — 
furnish the decisive motive power of the world's energies. 
Under this stimulus the need of inquiry into the mental processes 
that generate and direct convictions becomes increasingly im- 
perative. There can be no question where beginnings lie. The 
original source of conviction is emotion. In terms of the 
world's crisis, the modus vivendi of nations is still expressible 
in Mr. Wells's phrase : a " convention between jealousies " ; and 
jealousy is an intense and disturbing emotion. The initial 
factor in the genesis of conviction is the rivalry between reason 
and emotion. Convictions are commonly and rightly consid- 
ered as products of rational consideration ; they testify to the 
distinctive quality of the human mind — conceived and glorified 
as the instrument of thought, the creator of civilization. In 
this view the progress of science unfolds as the triumph of 
reason. Fundamentally it is true that the pattern of convic- 
tion is designed and wrought of reason's threads, but not simply 
so. The design deviates, the workmanship is irregular, as 
thinking is emotionalized. The wish is father to the thought 
and breeds true. 

The psychology of conviction surveys the play of forces that 
shape the aims of men, however fine-spun or rough-hewn. 
The spirit of the survey is analytic ; its method utilizes the his- 
toric retrospect, studying beliefs that once have lived and flour- 
ished, but interprets them by insight into the motives of convic- 
tions warmly vital, pragmatically alive, dispensing mingled 
profit and loss. Living beliefs, cherished and effective, alone 
supply adequate specimens for study. Their analysis is vivi- 
sectional, yet proceeds upon a competent control of established 
anatomical and physiological relations. 

To reach convictions implies an impulse toward thinking; 
it implies the elementary data of experience and standard 

1 The introductory essay in a volume with this title to appear in 1918. 
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social environment in which beliefs operate and determine con- 
duct. With these assumed, attention may be focussed at once 
upon a constant, world-old and ever active factor, which may- 
be called docility, contagion, complacency, imitation, convention 
— one and all of a nature compact. In this broader view, men's 
convictions, generation by generation, have been accepted tra- 
ditionally, as they still are. In every direction of inquiry, be- 
liefs have been embraced and have kept thinking alive, that 
to later, more enlightened views appear strange, fanciful, and 
irrational. Most generally, people have believed and continue 
to believe what they are told and taught to believe. In terms of 
efficiency this factor in the psychology of conviction dwarfs all 
others, and may throw them out of perspective. Men of affairs 
as well as psychologists must continue to reckon with this com- 
prehensive and insistent — whether wise or unwise — imitative- 
conservative tendency. Its field of operation is wide. In the 
interpretation of nature and man's place in it, in the intimate 
communion with animals as quarry, as beast of burden, and as 
companion, in the regulation of human contacts — of family 
and tribe, of industry and conquest — in the formulation of myth 
and the constructions of religion, in the establishment of the 
social order, the dominant procedure by which uniformity is 
obtained is that of unquestioning acceptance; as in the prac- 
tical domain of customs and morals, it is a like-minded tendency 
to conformity. In regard to these the ordinary man follows 
responsively, though with growing education more and more 
responsibly. Penalties are attached to violation, and the taboo 
rules with universal tyranny. Laws grow in strength and 
sanction with usage ; no phase of thought or action, momentous 
or trivial, is exempt from the rigidity of the established. The 
dead hand of the past lays its heavy burden upon man's think- 
ing, permeates the psychology of enlightened as of primitive 
belief. From a kindred source, in other temper, are derived 
the lessons of history, the continuity of science, the increasing 
purposes of men and nations. 

By virtue of its comprehensive scope, the factor of conven- 
tional conformity may be assumed to be familiar. It occupies 
the background, constant in its presence, shifting in its setting, 
against which all other forces, jointly operative, are projected. 
Similarly important is the fact that in any liberal and modern 
environment, conformity escapes from a narrow and stereo- 
typed prescription and proscription, and encounters the rivalry 
of conventions, the contest of opinions, the competitive selec- 
tion among the loyalties. Congenial beliefs are absorbed, un- 
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congenial ones shunned, or more truly, fail to enter the orbit 
of consideration. The conventional combines with and may 
prevail above the emotional factor in the issue. The gregarious, 
the social, the cooperative forces draw upon the supporting 
emotions, and merge the two. Convictions are formed and sus- 
tained that are emotionally acceptable and traditionally ac- 
cepted by a considerable group of one's tribes-folk, neighbors, 
fellow-citizens ; these are institutionally reenf orced by the sanc- 
tion of tradition and authority. But with the systematization 
of knowledge and the expanding tutelage of science, the play 
of logical thinking increases notably. In any modern approach 
the psychology of conviction presents its problems as those of 
rational rivalry and logical selection, requires the investigation 
of the complex processes of inclination and plausibility,, by 
which the few are chosen among the many called or calling. It 
asks why the corner-stone of one man's mental edifice is re- 
jected by the builders of others. 

To consider the process of conviction in any measure of de- 
tachment from its content is a sterile procedure. The life that 
is in them, however spiritually or formally sustained, flows in a 
definitely conditioned body. Lip-service in belief and hollow 
observance of custom is a common liability. The recital of 
creeds and rituals with a feeble sense of meaning finds its paral- 
lel in the allegiance to institutions, cults, laws, systems, parties, 
tenets, and practical attitudes with slight and vague apprecia- 
tion of their basis, either by way of import or justification. 
For convention and the congeniality of adjustment rule. The 
part of reason, as likewise of a less explicit intelligence, in the 
maintenance of convictions that are none the less warmly cher- 
ished and embraced, is limited ; these limitations form the clues 
to the understanding of the forces by which beliefs live and 
move and have their being. The recognizable features through 
which that being is made manifest appear as the points of at- 
tachment of belief; they determine what men believe as well as 
in another phase of their complex psychology they determine 
why men believe. 

If this approach is rightly set, the chief determinants of 
the psychology of conviction, with bearing alike upon process 
and content, are emotion and convention. Fundamentally be- 
liefs are formed and held because they satisfy, because they 
minister to some deep psychological craving, or some simpler 
need or indulgence; equally significant is the sharing of such 
beliefs with others, which is their indispensable social reen- 
forcement and gives the added value of a conscious adjustment 
and an acknowledged approval. 
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Before considering at closer range the nature of the satis- 
factions that sustain convictions, their psychology should be 
brought into relation with yet more comprehensive, allied proc- 
esses. The general formula is supplied by sensibility, which 
stands as the parent type of the instrument of distinction. As 
ever, the feeling factor is basic ; the elemental distinction is that 
between pleasure and pain. Recognition promptly enters, and 
fuses as it extends the lessons of comfort and discomfort, of 
profit and loss. It widens rapidly to increasing circles of dis- 
tinctive mental situations, inherent in the indirect responses 
required of complexly intelligent agents. Eventually distinc- 
tion becomes an explicit and a logical process — a delineation 
between truth and error. In simpler situations men feel their 
way by support of sensibilities; gradually they come to reason 
their way through the problems that confront them. In any 
practical modern situation the rational factor is so pervasive, 
so intricate, alike by nature and tradition, that a prolonged and 
complex process of education is necessary to fit the individual 
to cope with it. The place of the keystone in the educa- 
tive process is held by the structure of science, composed of 
highly specialized systems of relations, orderly analyses of 
causes and effects, rigid establishment of principles. These 
guide and support the most directive convictions of the human 
mind. In them appear the most adequate products of the log- 
ical mind, not detached from psychology but surmounting it. 
Yet the earlier modes of reaching convictions and the satisfac- 
tions attending them, persist ; they yield but never with com- 
plete surrender to the later discipline. 

The varieties of distinctions in the higher reaches of the 
mind, where lies the psychology of mature and complex convic- 
tions, comprise more than the logical ones. The regulations of 
attitude and action which they serve are commonly distin- 
guished as of three orders : the logical, the moral, the esthetic. 
In all there is a Tightness and a wrongness, a principle of selec- 
tion which distinguishes alike the decisions and the natures of 
men. The logically right, the morally right, the aesthetically 
right is set apart — sharply it may be, with delicacy and uncer- 
tainty of distinction more commonly — from the wrong. More 
specific terms are available. Logically there is the correct and 
the false, truth and error ; morally there is good and bad in con- 
duct and intention; esthetically the standards are more vari- 
able, more responsive to condition, but the distinction between 
good taste and bad taste and their products is no less real. Con- 
victions reflect these several phases of a common human nature. 
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Conduct is determined by logical, moral, and esthetic convic- 
tions. The factors cumulate and interact. The conviction is 
formulated as one, but embodies logical, moral and esthetic con- 
siderations. Now one and now another phase dominates; but 
the selecting mind is at once and compositely logical, moral and 
esthetic in its temper, expresses loyalty to each and all. Hence 
the complexity of the psychology of conviction. The same con- 
clusion — which practically is a regulation of conduct through 
attitude and belief — is reenforced by logical, moral and esthetic 
supports. Men share a common allegiance in belief or action 
upon a somewhat different grouping of motives and reasons. 
The practical criterion throughout is conduct. What men 
do depends upon what they believe, and how they feel; their 
thoughts and feelings are important because these affect their 
actions. The common utility is in the regulation of behavior. We 
thus return to the role of conviction as a determiner of conduct. 
Schooling and experience, book-learning and practical occupa- 
tions, dealings with men and all manners of social observances 
and institutions— all of which are regulated by beliefs in the 
form of traditional explanations — leave as their deposit a log- 
ical sense, which acts after the manner of sensibility of the 
sensory type but with a more complex psychology. The logical 
sense also follows its type, reflects the stage of culture of the 
times, the social station, the mental development. It functions 
by accepting congenial orders of belief and rejecting others, 
while the very conditions of its acceptances preclude from its 
horizon orders of conviction beyond its ken. All this is familiar 
because the like holds of every evolutionary product. The log- 
ical sense is the slowest, most laborious, as well as the most 
precarious of psychological growths. As commonly exercised 
by the average man, it keeps him fairly safe from crude error 
so long as he remains on familiar ground. Within these limi- 
tations it distinguishes between the true and the false, much as 
his senses — in turn not so well protected as those of animals — 
distinguish (though not infallibly) between wholesome and un- 
wholesome food. But to follow the lead of one's mind is a far 
more intricate matter than to follow one's eyes or one's nose. 
And similarly of one's moral sense and one's esthetic sense: 
these select among the alternatives of conduct and preferences 
of attitude, make their way through situations, and in their 
exercise according to one's schooling and tradition confer alike 
logical, moral and esthetic sensibilities and their satisfactions 
— all of them capable of indefinite expansion. The record of 
that expansion is in a profound sense the story of civilization. 
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The moral sense and the esthetic sense are truer to the 
parent type in that their affective ingredient is strong, and 
their social dependence marked. Moral convictions and the 
satisfactions which they bring — and with a different bearing 
the same is true of esthetic ones — affect the entire psychology 
of conviction. To neglect in any measure the moral and esthetic 
moments in the genesis and operation of convictions is to miss 
the genius of their nature, the source of their strength. Log- 
ical convictions and the satisfactions attaching to them are in 
all respects more derivative and more artificial, belong charac- 
teristically to later educational stages. Yet our chief concern 
is with them, because the latter-day issues which alone ade- 
quately illustrate the psychology of conviction as it affects our 
beliefs and attitudes, are so largely intellectual matters. Our 
approach to them and our faith in them is in the main a logical 
one. The disturbances of the even tenor of our logical ways by 
the strong currents of moral and esthetic emotions and senti- 
ments form a vital part of our problems. They shape daily 
prejudices no less than the jealousies and unreasoning loyalties 
that precipitate world's crises. 

The profitable pursuit of the psychology of conviction pro- 
ceeds by the " case " method. Outgrown and discarded beliefs 
and attitudes, no less than those within our living experience, 
furnish the data for instructive analysis and suggestive diag- 
nosis. Types of belief demonstrably false, yet once prevalent 
and commanding the allegiance of a considerable portion of 
men of fair or superior intelligence, still bring a valuable lesson 
in the analysis of the appeal which they once made, in the dis- 
section of the motives and arguments which led to their ac- 
ceptance. As such types of belief are selected from among 
modern, even contemporary movements, the use of latter-day 
enlightened criteria is the more justifiable; less allowance need 
be made for an imperfect logic and for the as yet unexplored 
regions of the continent of science. In point of fact the illus- 
trations are continuous, with no breach of analogy between 
ancient credulity, and its modern representatives, no abrupt 
change in the motives or the mechanisms of appeal. With due 
allowance for the change of outlook and attitude of other days 
and other ways, there must be considered the parallel changes 
in the grouping of forces at the focus of each problem consid- 
ered. This gives the set to the psychology of the several 
" cases " of conviction ; the cases fall into types, and the differ- 
entiation of types becomes the psychologist's task. 

In clinical metaphor, each " case " requires the study of its 
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antecedents, of the mode of life, and the individuality of the 
patient and of the nature of the disease from which he suffers. 
Patient and disease are at once one and distinct. The study of a 
" case " of conviction requires knowledge of the antecedents of 
the problems and its bearings upon human interests, along 
with a study of the appeal which it makes and the psychology 
of its adherents. There is the psychology of the conviction as 
an objective belief, and the psychology of the convinced as a 
subjective issue. If one assumed a detached point of view, one 
might separate the strictly logical cases and recognize beliefs 
accepted upon evidence and applied coldly and consistently. 
In this view the logical plant — which is the human mind — 
would accept the crude material in the form of data and turn 
out the finished product as conclusions. If the result proves to 
be false, the fault lies in a too ready acceptance of premises or 
their imperfect manipulation. Such an analysis is bare and 
formal, literally true but psychologically barren. Yet, as will 
presently appear, a fair approximation to the type may be 
selected. The inclination to accept the premises upon the (in- 
adequate) evidence, and the tendency to point the data to the ends 
reached (prepossession) are as real as the formal logical proc- 
esses. These tendencies make the psychology of the problem, 
constitute its character. 

" Cases " of this order may readily be summoned from the 
annals of science. Consider the explanation of fossils. Under 
a scholastic type of word-learning they were ascribed to a 
"stone-making force," "a lapidific juice," "seminal air," "tu- 
multuous movement of terrestrial exhalations." To our type 
of science-drilled mind, all this is the mere husk and shell of 
explanation, empty verbiage, stale and unprofitable. Yet it is 
a factor in the psychology of conviction. Dogma and formulae, 
formidable words, like popular slogans, help to carry convic- 
tion. They are more apt to contribute to obvious fallacy and 
pretense than to subtle error ; but they play their part variably. 
On the other hand, when the upholders of scriptural literalism 
accounted for fossils as " sports of nature," as models made by 
the Creator before he had decided upon the most suitable forms 
for animals, or as snares hidden by the Almighty to tempt the 
unorthodox, we are plunged at once into definite prepossessions 
and allegiances to accepted doctrines which have powerfully 
affected not only the beliefs but the actions of men. Charges 
of heresy lurk in the background, and we enter upon the war- 
fare Of science 2 with dogmatically established conviction, how- 

2 It is in such service that Andrew D. White's "A History of the 
vol. v. — 34. 
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ever fortified. When Voltaire argued (one does know how 
seriously) that "fossil fishes were the remains of fishes in- 
tended for food, but spoiled and thrown away by travellers; 
that the fossil shells were accidentally dropped by Crusaders 
and pilgrims returning from the Holy Land," we read the ex- 
planation with a strange sense of incongruity between data and 
conclusion. The true explanation might have appeared strained 
to Voltaire, because the facts underlying it were so completely 
out of his ken. Everywhere facts and theories cooperate and 
determine plausibility. We reach an undisputed "case" of 
credulity, not merely of weak hypothesis, when we learn of one 
Beringer who presented long arguments to prove that fossils 
were " stones of a peculiar sort, hidden by the Author of nature 
for his own pleasure." It is related that Beringer's students 
prepared baked-clay fossils of fish, flesh, and fowl— and even 
specimens with Hebrew and Syriac inscriptions upon them— 
and buried them in the Herr Professor's favorite digging places. 
Illustrations of these miraculous fossils were published, with 
the subsequent attempt of the author to suppress the work when 
the deception became known. As an individual "case" of 
credulity the incident would be amusing only; its significance 
lies in this: that not the inherent improbability of the conclu- 
sion by our standards, but the standard of judgment of the con- 
vinced scholar is the essential consideration. The tendency to 
accept the explanation of the origin of fossils (the theory) is 
congenial to the acceptance of the "finds" as corroborative 
(the facts) . But in the " case " of fossils, however explained, 
an objective attitude is readily taken. The conviction carries 
no social or emotional consequences ; one's views of fossils has 
no bearing upon conduct, or at best a most remote one. It sets 
up no allegiances of a practical order, creates no causes or loyal- 
ties, except as the convictions one espouses become extensions 
of one's personality, defended with the warmth of a cause 
embraced. 

It is the peculiar merit of beliefs concerning our psycholog- 
ical nature, in contrast to the constitution of natural objects 
like fossils, that they carry such a wide appeal, play so largely 
among the motives that support vital convictions, while yet 

Warfare of Science with Theology," 1896, has become a classic. Science is 
neutral in its campaign. It necessarily regards dogma as its enemy; it 
respects the province of religion when the latter refrains from an inva- 
sion of occupied territory. The tremendous struggle of the evolutionary 
position to gain a foothold in the nineteenth century is an adequate example 
of the varied prejudices which scientific argument may encounter in en- 
lightened times. 
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patterned after the manner of scientific conclusions. An in- 
teresting group of beliefs relates to the interpretation of 
human types and differences. The ancient doctrine of tempera- 
ments, explaining the psychological types of men by the domi- 
nance of blood (sanguine), black bile (melancholic), yellow 
bile (choleric), and phlegm (phlegmatic), is as purely ficti- 
tious and as baseless as the cited views of the origin of fossils; 
but it persisted with remarkable tenacity and gave rise to a 
varied progeny of speculations that in turn dominated the con- 
victions and the practises of men. The doctrine of the four 
temperaments was incorporated in the "humoral" system of 
medicine. From Hippocrates to Harvey, diseases were diag- 
nosed and patients treated in terms of the "hot" and the 
"dry," the "cold" and the "moist," with most fantastic elab- 
orations. Chills and fevers, parchings and perspirations, flush- 
ing and pallor, confirmed the findings ; and the recovery of the 
patient — by the assistance of nature or in spite of the resistance 
to nature — proved the value of the system and established the 
prestige of the practitioner. The explanation of disease 
(theory) and the cure of ills (practise) form such a powerful 
motive to thought and action that the entire armament of the 
mind's powers — scientific and imaginative — was brought to 
bear upon the problem. The most ambitious of such construc- 
tions was the medical application of astrology, seeking the fate 
of men in the positions of the heavenly bodies. Medicines were 
concocted and administered with reference to the position of 
sun, moon and stars; elaborate correspondences were set up 
connecting the mineral, the vegetable, the animal kingdoms and 
the cosmic systems with the fates of men and the cure of ills 
that flesh is heir to. Disease is but part of man's fate. The 
prediction of the future, the control of fortune, the detection of 
talents — all combine and proceed upon the same flimsy logic 
and consoling psychology. The horoscope summarizes the issue 
astrologically as alchemy physiognomy, palmistry, phrenology 
and their like illustrate the persistence of the notions and the 
imaginative constructions by which they were satisfied. All 
these vagaries of the human mind in the realm of conviction — 
vagaries to us, but serious beliefs to former generations — em- 
body a common psychological factor, that of finding what one 
seeks, which is vital to the understanding of each and all. 
Also central to their psychology is the tendency of the thought 
to shape the issue — the peculiar and elusive sense in which 
thinking aids and induces the result. In the treatment of 
diseases, this becomes " mind-cure " — the faith that facilitates 
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as well as the prejudice that blinds. The possession of this 
key to the situation — like the knowledge of the true nature of 
fossils — exposes the irrelevance and falsity of the several wild 
if shrewd guesses and proofs ; but unlike the " case " of fossils, 
the motives contributory to convictions in regard to human 
nature and the control of human fate continue in subtle and 
complex form to shape current views, orthodox and unortho- 
dox alike. We are still subject to disturbing influences in the 
psychology of our convictions, in the interpretation of our own 
psychology; the establishment of the logic of science in these 
realms is still imperfect by virtue of the same tendencies — 
admittedly far better disciplined— that gave currency to beliefs 
that seem to us preposterous in temper, absurd in evidence. 
Thus in retrospect the dual lesson bearing upon the psychology 
of conviction appears : first, that every advance in understand- 
ing is a step forward in logic, in the standards of evidence 
and the rigidity of conclusions, in the conceptions of plausibility 
and the discipline of the mind ; second, that the forces inclining 
to belief persist, however altered their perspective, and continue 
to make the attainment of reasonable convictions and the consist- 
ent direction of conduct through them, a difficult and delicate 
task— the art of intellectual living. Wisdom is the name for 
the exercise of the logical function, with due recognition of the 
assets and liabilities of an ancient and fallible human psy- 
chology. 

Such considerations make it pertinent to look upon persist- 
ences or revivals of beliefs continuing the older patterns of 
conviction, as survivals — never simple, often intricately dis- 
guised. Along with the older loyalties they incorporate the 
newer ones ; particularly, they profess and in a measure main- 
tain an adherence to high-grade logical standards. Their de- 
fection, however, is as commonly and as essentially a reversion 
to older psychological habits of belief as to a weakness in logical 
manipulation. Such " cases " of survival are most varied, in- 
deed individual in composition. Interesting examples may be 
found in that wide domain already surveyed, belonging to psy- 
chology in a double sense: the one, is that the content of the 
belief relates to the conceptions of thinking and the views of 
our psychic nature ; the other, is that the tendencies shaping 
belief in this realm are so characteristic of the "conviction" 
phase of our psychology. One of these " cases " and the most 
typical is the survival and revival of the belief in the posses- 
sion of powers by some individuals in defiance or transcendence 
of the established laws and limitations of human endowment. 
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So characteristically psychological is this conviction that the 
phenomena associated with it have received the name of " psy- 
chical research" — a term irrelevant or misleading, but harm- 
less if accepted as a convenient phrase. As here considered 
there is no choice but to consider the belief -tendency thus dis- 
played as an inclination toward the supernatural. This merits 
detailed analysis; its "cases" are difficult, sometimes baffling. 
For the belief persists in minds thoroughly loyal to scientific 
ideals in other realms. The " cases " contribute a further fac- 
tor to the psychology of conviction, and raise the interesting 
question of consistency. They suggest the existence of re- 
served areas of belief, more or less exempt from the limita- 
tions of logic, where the satisfactions of belief may be more 
freely sought and accepted without logical compunctions. Such 
indulgences are more appropriately considered under the per- 
sonal phases of belief; but they contribute essentially to the 
convictions that keep alive the "proofs" of telepathy as of 
other modes of mental communication unrecognized by psy- 
chology, and the evidence of survival after death at the hands 
or mouths of mediums. The logical interest lies in the elab- 
orate technique which such convictions have developed in sup- 
port of the hypothesis, and the continued vitality of the belief 
despite repeated exposures of fraud in the accumulation of evi- 
dence, and woeful defects in logic in the arguments. Much of 
the belief in the supernatural is based upon the conviction that 
the facts cannot be otherwise explained, that deception is im- 
possible. Such assumption in turn has its reasons ; they lie in 
the will to believe and the gross underestimation of what can 
be done by deliberate or subconscious deception. 

It is fortunate that " cases " of belief in the supernatural 
occasionally venture into the domain of the physical where their 
pretenses invite disclosure. Such detective service is in no way 
obligatory upon physicists and psychologists, even though their 
domain is intruded upon and their title challenged; it may be 
accepted as an obligation in the interests of social sanity which 
any competent protagonist of science may properly undertake. 
Such is the " case " of Paladino. Keduced to barest outline, in 
the presence of Eusapia Paladino — a Neapolitan woman of 
peasant status — tables moved, curtains blew to and fro, tam- 
bourines rattled, while seemingly her hands and feet were con- 
trolled. Incidentally the large compensations for witnessing 
the performance filled her purse. All this exploitation is com- 
monplace and sordid. Upon the inability of men prominent in 
one or another scientific field to detect how it was done, is 
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reared the hypothesis that these occurrences demonstrate su- 
pernatural powers. When it is shown by counter-plotting, that 
the " medium " disengages one foot and lifts the table on her 
toes, the entire logical construction tumbles ignominiously ; but 
the "psychology of conviction" of the case, like the moral, 
remains. The. relation between premises and conclusion be- 
fore the convincing disclosure, and the tendency to build upon 
them the belief in the supernatural, are just the same as before. 
The factors in the case are the enormous influence of the 
prestige of the sponsors for a performance that without it 
would attract slight attention; the weak logical sense that in- 
terprets the inability to detect how a thing is done as strength- 
ening an otherwise unsupported hypothesis; but last as first, 
the tendency below the surface to accept the supernatural hy- 
pothesis is responsible for the " case." 

This group of survivals, occupying the middle ground be- 
tween old-time credulity and present-day controversies, is a 
fairly extensive one. It may be extended to include instances 
in which older conceptions are applied to newer problems with 
a weak sense of their incongruity. Such is the problem of ani- 
mal intelligence. The inclination to ascribe to animals remark- 
able powers of mind is more creditable to human charity than to 
human thought; it is more a matter of sentiment than of logic. 
The science that speaks with authority on this issue is psy- 
chology; and we have already seen how difficult it has been for 
man to gain a critical knowledge of his own endowment and its 
workings, and the same holds of the minds of animals. Psy- 
chology has established how slow and laborious are the steps by 
which a decent logical control of data has been secured. The 
process is illustrated in the education of every child. Yet ani- 
mal prodigies are placed on exhibition, and admiring audiences 
accept simple trick-performances as evidences of calculating 
horses, talking dogs, and educated animal geniuses. Learned 
books are written to prove that neither fraud nor self-deception 
has entered; the interest in the matter is so disturbing that 
commissions, on which professors of psychology serve, must be 
appointed to allay the mental unrest. Once more the discrep- 
ancy between performance and conviction is flagrant. A horse 
paws with his right fore-foot (as horses do) , and is taught to 
continue to do so until he perceives a signal to stop. The per- 
former advertises that the horse adds, subtracts, divides, ex- 
tracts square-roots, counts, tells people's ages, knows gram- 
matical construction, and what not. (It should be added that a 
bright horse or dog is so keenly observant that owners of such 
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animals may believe in the powers with the sincerity of self- 
deception.) The entire "case" would be ludicrous did it not 
furnish so neat an example of how conviction creates miracles, 
how readily prepossessions engender credulity, how inadequate 
is the popular notion of the foundation of mental processes 
which all enjoy, and how weak may be the logical sense that 
alone can protect against the acceptance of such performances 
at their alleged value. Even in the twentieth century the case 
of " mathematical horses " makes a distinct contribution to the 
psychology of conviction. 

By this devious route we come to the present-day arena of 
contention in which opposing convictions, all professing a 
common loyalty to logical (or it may be to moral or esthetic) 
principles, defend opposite conclusions, favor antagonistic poli- 
cies, bid for support as rivals, and array men in parties and fac- 
tions, in schools and sects, as well as in hostile camps and cam- 
paigns. The controversial area of the psychology of convic- 
tion is a close neighbor to those considered; their boundaries 
touch and overlap. The older motives reappear with chastened 
mien ; the analysis proceeds more considerately of subtle error 
and more delicate bias. Selection of " cases " is difficult by em- 
barrassment of riches ; for here lies the source of the saying : 
so many men, so many minds. The desire is to tap the con- 
troversial current at its richest flow, to illustrate the variety of 
its contributory streams, the many sources of its hidden springs. 
As a triad of such issues, sufficiently typical and distinct, may 
be selected the " case " of indulgence, the " case " of the femi- 
nine mind, the " case " of militarism and pacifism. In the one 
issue there stand embattled the prohibitionists and those who 
favor a sane, even an indulgent regulation of such practices 
(admittedly a serious evil in excess) as the use of tobacco and 
alcohol ; in the next, the feminists contending for a nullification 
of the restrictions in the movements and careers of women, 
minimizing the differences of the sexes and their inherent con- 
sequences, as opposed to those who believe these differences to 
be vital, comprehensive and established; in the last the most 
intensely partisan arraignment by believers in peace of the 
horror, waste and unreason of war, by believers in war of the 
blindness, sentimentalism and visionary impracticality of paci- 
fists. The fact which the psychology of " controversial " con- 
victions faces is that in the presence of the same data and com- 
parable schooling and environments, men reach deviating and 
opposite conclusions. Each party believes strongly that he has 
definitely proved his case. Yet it cannot be doubted that in the 
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main the minds thus in disagreement are fairly similar prob- 
lem-solving instruments. They are not identical in nature nor 
mechanical in procedure. The human mind is by no means a 
loom receiving raw material, and with the pattern once set 
turning out a uniform product. For simple mathematical proc- 
esses the formula holds ; it makes no difference what mind per- 
forms the calculation. In controversial issues and practical 
policies it makes the greatest difference what manner of mind 
receives, elaborates, considers, and concludes. The individual 
factor dominates and yet holds true to type. Differences of 
opinion as of policy and taste are not chaotic or capricious or 
arbitrary. Despite all fluctuations, reason in well poised minds 
is an orderly procedure, and principles endure. The tempta- 
tions to depart from such order are precisely the points of in- 
terest in the controversial phases of the psychology of convic- 
tion. 

In explanation it is familiar that data known to one mind 
may be unknown to another, and that the importance attached 
to one group of data may differ in one mind and another. But 
behind all this and determining it is the predilection that 
selects and gives weight to groups of data of favorable bearing, 
inclines the interpretation to a predetermined bent, and reaches 
a conclusion more by reenf orcement of an anticipation than by 
any progressive step ; which means that it is not the force oij 
evidence but the magnetism of conclusions that attracts. And 
this in turn is true because such specific predilections in regard 
to one issue or another are themselves the issue of a general 
perspective — compositely logical, moral, esthetic and practi- 
cal — which determines the values of experience and arguments, 
that determine the set of one's convictions. We may call this 
character, we may call it a point of view or Weltanschauung, 
and bear in mind that this exists as really though in less fin- 
ished and articulate form, for the unsophisticated as for the 
learned mind. Indeed one of the marked differences between 
them is the relative immunity of the disciplined mind to the dis- 
turbances of emotional predilection and subconscious prejudice. 
Yet the best schooled minds take their stand determinedly, 
with staunch convictions, claiming no exemption from human 
bias, but making allowance in their well-balanced judgments 
for the psychology of conviction as operative in themselves and 
in the world in which their influence makes itself felt. Any 
more intimate analysis requires the concreteness of a specific 
argument with all its ramifications and bearings, its traditional 
relations to custom and opinion. By considering the series of 
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steps by which one arrays one's self on one side or the other of 
such controversies as those concerning prohibition, feminism, 
and militarism, one will realize the manner in which facts, ar- 
guments, experience, predilection and one's general outlook 
upon the values and precepts of life, cooperate in the formation 
of positions, attitudes, loyalties — all of a practical order. In 
this estimate one must make large allowance for the persistent 
forces of convention, tradition, and imitation as individually 
operative ; for these spread and fix conviction quite as they dis- 
seminate other habits of reaction; and parallel in importance 
remains the factor of a personal, emotional, temperamental con- 
gruity. Furthermore, in controversial questions where so com- 
monly the data are imperfectly known and the arguments in- 
adequately understood, convictions none the less proceed as 
confidently— possibly more confidently — under these limitations 
as in their absence. For doubt is an unpleasant state of mind, 
and the reaching of a decision and the taking of sides consti- 
tutes an indispensable type of satisfaction. 8 

We turn to the personal aspect of conviction, not as a novel 
factor (for everything is personal in the sense that there are 
no beliefs, only believers), but as a special emphasis. What 
men believe and why men believe converge in the satisfaction of 
belief — which is a personal reaction. The conviction once at- 
tained in conformity with one's psychology yields its satisfac- 
tion in the removal of doubt, the support of conduct, the con- 
solation of faith, the guidance by principles, the consistency 
of a system or point of view, and adds to these the contented 
feeling of adjustment. Such are the common functions of 
creed, sect, party, principle, code, custom, loyalties. The act of 
subscription, allegiance, enlistment settles matters. Patriot- 

8 The incompleteness of this analysis of the psychology of controversy 
is obvious. It is intended only to prepare for the analysis of concrete 
cases; for the "case" method is the most instructive in this domain. 
Two possible factors are ignored: the one the element of intentional decep- 
tion or the distortion of a biased interest; and the other the allied element 
of hypocrisy and inconsistency. These receive some attention under the 
consideration of the personal phases of belief; yet they play a specific 
part in controversial issues. In illustration the attitude toward educa- 
tion as a means of fitting the mind to play its proper part in life offers a 
pertinent example. The ordinary democratic view professes a cordial 
support of education and an admiration of the products of the trained 
mind. But actually it distrusts scholarship and deprives it of a reasonable 
share in social control. Such an attitude is one of suspicion masked by 
avowed confidence. It is an excellent and by no means isolated instance 
of the inconsistency between theory and practice, between profession and 
performance. Since most controversies have practical issues, this phase 
of the matter is often of decided consequence. 
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ism may be cited as a comprehensive expression of the issue and 
raises the question in how far one's patriotism is a sentiment 
or a conviction. An American can with difficulty conceive 
his allegiance of country as otherwise disposed. Yet he knows 
that millions of his fellow-citizens of like nature with himself 
profess an adopted allegiance, while a divided one (neglecting 
the complexities of the great war) is wholly compatible with a 
proper consistency of purpose and attitude. All this is fairly 
well understood, for it operates close to the surface of our de- 
liberations, and our articulate sentiments. Following this 
trend, one might conclude that the desirable order of satisfac- 
tion is as obtainable from one type of belief as from another. 
Loyalty is everywhere similarly conditioned; the sense of at- 
tachment is the main thing and may be inculcated as readily 
upon the platform of absolute autocracy in government as of 
the freest democracy. It is not in such types of conviction that 
the distinctively personal factor is conspicuous ; quite the con- 
trary, it is in such larger loyalties — all supported by convic- 
tions — that the individual merges with the crowd, with the col- 
lective mass, and even surrenders to it. This, however, does 
not detract from the personal intensity of the convictions thus 
formed, nor from their efficiency. Upon the sentiment of 
patriotism, and the conviction that one's country is in the right, 
is based the integrity of nations, even to the supreme sacrifice 
of the soldier. Defection in this attitude may mean mutiny 
and treason. It is a sobering reflection that the ultimate bond 
of nations, as everywhere the unity of a collective purpose, rests 
upon the integrity of the personal convictions of those enlisted. 
This is the fundamental reality and gives to the study of con- 
viction its unique importance. That such personal intensity of 
conviction may come from any or many sources, must ever be 
borne in mind. 

It is in the more individual affiliations and in the narrower 
circle of one's loyalties that the personal element appears in 
stronger relief. There is one system of psychology, with bear- 
ings upon the genesis and nature of conviction, that is entitled 
to precedence in our considerations. The psychology of Freud 
is reared upon the relation between motive and belief, upon the 
wish as father to the thought. In broader outline the Freudian 
system explores among the subterranean roots of motives to 
discover the promptings of thought and action. It emphasizes 
the subconscious ; and it builds upon a group of mechanisms, by 
which the apparent, superficial stream of thinking is brought 
in relation with the deeper, hidden sources of its flow. To no 
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mental product does the system apply more intimately than to 
convictions.* For the first and last things in the Freudian psy- 
chology are motives; and the clue to conviction (beyond the 
realm of undisputed reason) is motive. In the view of Freud 
the mental life is a struggle — a conflict between what is, what 
we are and must do, and how we should like to have things, 
what we should like to be and do. So imagination enters to 
bridge the gap, and the fictitious pleasures of day-dreaming 
and of conclusions not untouched by delusion yield their satis- 
factions. Truly rationalization enters, and we justify our be- 
liefs and acts by reasonings to conceal their real motives in 
emotion and desire. The mechanisms of thought are mech- 
anisms of concealment — a psychological camouflage; reason 
masks emotion, in that the acknowledgment of the emotion is 
unpleasant or otherwise tabooed, while the appeal to reason is 
accredited and creditable. The masking devices are varied, 
some dramatic, others shrewd, others subtle. The most typical 
is the device of compensation. Lacking one satisfaction we 
minimize its loss by setting up another in its place. A salient 
example is that of a man of checkered and uncertain career, in 
all essential respects a failure in life, despite conspicuous 
talents, who in announcing the subject of his personal remi- 
niscences as a platform topic chose the title : " How I Achieved 
Success." That title is a Freudian confession of failure, dis- 
guised to the self that makes it. Similarly, if the German 
mind is prepared to stand by its Austrian (Freudian) ally in 
the psychological field, the Teutonic insistence upon the superi- 
ority of German "Kultur" is to be interpreted as a Freudian 
confession of a sense of lack, the inability to achieve that deli- 
cate appreciation of the values of life that is characteristic of 
the French, or the well poised directive capacity and clean-cut 
analysis of the English mind. The compensation is the gigan- 
tic and immodest delusion of superiority. Suspicion or accusa- 
tion is often of the same nature, imputing to others motives 
present in oneself, but disowned. The same applies to apology 
in that it implies a self -accusation : qui s'excuse s'accuse. The 
conception of convictions as formed or supported by this mech- 

* The parallel applications of equal importance are to the free material 
of dreams, reveries, imaginative excursions (also to seemingly accidental 
lapses, like forgetting and mislaying) and to impulsive, aberrant conduct. 
All these orders of expression lose their detached character when supplied 
with the clue of motive. It is not necessary to accept the extreme 
Freudian interpretation, particularly the reference of all these mental 
products to the motives of sex. The Freudian view is entitled to respect- 
ful consideration; it has proved suggestive in many directions. 
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anism of emotional transfer — in consolation or compensation — 
yields a restricted but authentic application of the Freudian 
principles. The Freudian mechanisms apply more fully to ex- 
pressions of stronger, more original emotional tone — like the 
instinct of motherhood lacking its authentic outlet and seeking 
substitutes in the mothering of pets or causes ; yet like these, 
convictions serve as a temperamental satisfaction by employ- 
ment of similar devices. Other common Freudian factors may 
be noted. There is over-determination, overdoing — in excess 
of recoil, through some internal resistance or scruple, swing- 
ing far to the opposite extreme. The characteristically Freud- 
ian aspect of the issue is that the impulse to the extreme is felt, 
but the motive source remains subconscious; yet it operates 
and projects from its depths a sense of trouble and difficulty. 
Conviction may be held waveringly yet longingly, shiftingly in 
successive devotion to fads and "isms." 

The "conviction" aspect of the conflict is a struggle for 
consistency as well as for contentment, which in its ripeness 
aims at the harmony of one's beliefs and conduct. Such a con- 
sistent whole is a personality, many sided but single minded. 
Thus in tracing the orbit of conviction, we constantly return to 
the emotional motive — an emotion close to will. The common 
name for this is desire, the Freudian wish. In so far as the 
Freudian diagnosis applies, it is the unfulfilled wish, the 
thwarted desire that shapes the true motive of conviction; it 
operates in so far as the belief is by nature or adoption warmly 
cherished, with a deep personal absorption ; it is peculiarly ap- 
plicable to extreme semi-pathological temperaments, in which 
the processes are emotionally intensified. But a more common 
Freudian mechanism peculiarly applicable to the genesis and 
support of convictions is rationalization, which is the justifica- 
tion of belief to reason. We actually believe by virtue of a 
trend anchored in personal desire, and have recourse to reason 
to mask this source — to clothe a personal conviction in more 
presentable garb. Accepting the motive as a " reason," we be- 
lieve for one reason and defend conviction for another; such 
is the Freudian defensive and self-deceptive mechanism. In 
some measure the conviction may be unreasonable, yet it secures 
and maintains its hold by conformity to authentic psychological 
processes. 

The mechanisms thus described in Freudian manner have 
been otherwise and previously recognized ; the Freudian setting 
adds to their illumination and to their relation to our general 
psychology. In application to conviction, we must proceed 
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more delicately, with discerning allowance for the type of con- 
viction involved. We recognize that we are committed to a 
certain pride in our rationality ; we make claim to be reasonable 
beings ; and for this end our dress-parade selves argue and de- 
fend as well as ignore and conceal. By quite the same route in 
practical matters, we admit that our interests come to deter- 
mine our positions ; and yet know that scientific judgments must 
be disinterested and unprejudiced. 

Intense conviction obscures vision ; yet enthusiastic interest 
opens our eyes ; we must accept the liabilities along with the 
assets of our own psychology. In Freudian aspect beliefs avoid 
contact with reality by surrounding themselves with a defensive 
smoke-cloud of security; in scientific employment, hypothesis 
and speculations extend the study of reality, alike in detail and 
in scope. Neither the one nor the other issue is necessarily 
involved nor readily avoided. In consequence the consistency 
of the varied convictions of all sorts and conditions of men on 
all sorts and conditions of questions is a partial one. An equal 
consistency in all one's varied interests is an attainable but rare 
ideal, possibly not even a desirable one. A common form of 
inconsistency suggests the hypotheses of reserved areas of con- 
viction in which predilection may disport itself in freedom from 
the restraints of too rigid a logic. It is possible that a man of 
science may be cautious and logical in his special domain, but in 
matters outside of it in which a personal bias enters, may be 
uncritical, even credulous, and accept or propose arguments 
fallacious or weak. Such defection constitutes the personal 
factor in the prevalence of the " survival " types of conviction 
already reviewed. The hypotheses of "reserved areas of be- 
lief" applies characteristically to the spiritualistic phase of 
"psychical research" — that is the acceptance of evidence of 
the communication by the departed through mediums ; it applies 
particularly to the "case" of Paladino, while yet this "case" is 
made by the prestige attaching to the scientific reputation of 
her sponsors. The hypothesis applies sporadically through the 
several incidents that have attended the renaissance of spirit- 
ualism since 1850. Inclination to accept the spiritualistic be- 
lief is the main factor; the evidence plays a secondary part. 
Those responsible for such evidence contribute to the psychol- 
ogy of deception, 5 as the deceived contribute to the psychology 

**l have considered these problems in an earlier volume: "Fact and 
Fable in Psychology" (1900), particularly the first five studies. Accord- 
ingly the types of belief in which credulity, intentional deception, and 
weakness of logical sense play the leading parts in the dissemination of 
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of credulity. This holds for the vast majority of believers ; but 
for the few and the leaders of the movement, the conviction 
suggests the operation of a reserved area of belief. Whether 
the reservation is due to a Freudian complex is an individual 
question. 

There is a further aspect of such allegiances: namely, the 
attraction which a belief excites by its very departure from 
rationality; the tendency is due to the lure of the obscure. Its 
most philosophic expression is mysticism. But the cooperation 
of other factors is apparent. Such occult and irregular beliefs 
grow by contagion ; they grow by prestige ; they grow by a con- 
genial selection of adherents ; and a factor in the last contribu- 
tion is the satisfaction of clinging to the esoteric, of belonging 
to a different order, a less conventional cult than that which 
secures the adherence of the ordinary man. Even radicalism 
makes its converts by some measure of such appeal. But simple 
credulity, or logical weakness is never absent, and constitutes 
a personal factor in the issue. Consider such a belief as that 
in phrenology, which is fairly modern and continues with re- 
vivals to recent times. What the attraction of such a belief 
may once have been or how it continues to exist, albeit with 
lowered caste, it is not easy to determine. Lack of scientific 
training may be the chief factor in its spread ; but each such 
belief leaves the problem of how this particular belief selects 
its recruits. The same is true of homeopathy. In both cases 
those who follow the system may have difficulty in describing 
either the basis of the principles, or their own adherence to 
them. Such excursions into the history of personal attach- 
ments might add to the psychology of conviction; but their 
pursuit leaves the central problem of the present study. Ob- 
viously such beliefs linger with a low vitality, and the change 
of their clientele suggests the degeneration of a city neighbor- 
hood when a residential district loses its prestige. 

Continuing in the direction of the irregular, we come to be- 
liefs that may properly be called pathological. Such beliefs are 
so strikingly individual that they are ordinarily not shared by 
others. They are called delusions and are characteristic of in- 
sanity in its various forms. Here the personal factor reaches 
its maximum scope. Such delusions may likewise appear as 
Freudian compensations ; their modes of rationalization are so 
irregular that therein is recognized the mental aberration which 

false beliefs, are not emphasized in the present consideration. The por- 
tions of the volume just referred to may be accepted as an amplification of 
this position, in terms of analysis and illustration. 
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represents the extreme issue of personal conviction in its devia- 
tion from logical standards. The manner of reaching one's con- 
victions as well as the convictions reached thus become a 
criterion of one's sanity. Such (delusional) beliefs do not 
affect others; nor are they taken seriously. The rare "case" 
in which an individual belief of this type plays a part in a 
system of wide acceptance in modern times is supplied by the 
case of Mrs. Eddy. Her personal delusion of a "malicious 
animal magnetism" runs through "Christian Science" so far 
as that system reflects her life-history. She accused disciples 
who had escaped from her influence, of this peculiar form of 
sorcery (mental poisoning, she called it), and took all sorts of 
precautions to avoid its dire effect. Naturally the great mass 
of her followers ignored this strange belief; yet their attitude 
to the tenets promulgated by Mother Eddy, if consistent, im- 
plies a subscription to this belief also. The inclusion of Mrs. 
Eddy's belief in malicious animal magnetism is accordingly per- 
tinent to the personal and pathological aspects of conviction. 

The practical issue of the operation of these several coop- 
erating and conflicting factors is the tolerance of all manners 
of convictions and compromises and makeshifts in the mental 
household. No one is completely logical, and no one is devoid 
of the logical impulse and a certain logical consistency. But 
the psychological trend runs more deeply, more pervasively. 
Conviction appears as a compromise of logic with psychology. 
The solution of our problems depends not alone on the discov- 
ery of truth, but on the control of the means of securing its 
acceptance. To gain for beliefs their proper recognition amid 
the rivalry of convictions and of the forces sustaining them, 
is an art. The slowness and laboriousness of human progress 
is a direct consequence of these conditions and limitations of 
the human mind. The acceptance of new truth meets with all 
sorts of oppositions and resistances, which though collectively 
expressed are individually experienced. The conflicts of men, 
as of nations, take place in the arena of personal conviction. 
Purposes, policies, jealousies, ambitions, sentiments converge 
in the formulation of a conviction, which may be as simple as a 
slogan and as complex as a destiny. 

Viewed retrospectively, the greatest triumph of the human 
mind was the gradual removal of large areas of belief from the 
influence of the psychology of conviction. Scientifically estab- 
lished truth came to proceed objectively, undisturbed by in- 
terest in the outcome of inquiry and determined by the sanc- 
tion of verification. The disestablishment of the anthropocen- 
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trie view of the universe culminated in the removal of human 
desire from its place of dominion in the formation of be- 
lief. The process is but partially accomplished even in dis- 
ciplined minds, and for the great masses of men plays a sub- 
ordinate part in the scheme of their lives. Moreover, the 
existence of so many controversial issues, in which conclusions 
are far from clear and yet action is demanded by condition, 
imposes the exercise of judgment upon mixed motives of logical 
loyalty and psychological appeal. For all these reasons the 
understanding of the stream of influences that play upon the 
genesis and shift of conviction is a permanent occupation of 
.the psychologist. The obligation to seek control of human con- 
victions through a study of their nature applies with peculiar 
force to twentieth-century conditions in which a sentiment of 
democracy prevails; for democracy imposes or encourages the 
consideration of convictions by inviting adherence to parties 
and confirming the verdict of the ballot. Democratic forces 
operate far beyond the political realm; there is hardly a page 
of the daily press that does not make an appeal to men's actions 
by prevailing upon their convictions. Rival newspapers bring 
to their selected clientele the reenforcement of convictions 
already espoused. Towering above all other issues are the set 
of convictions that have arrayed the dominant nations of the 
world in a colossal life-and-death-struggle. The world-war is 
a war of convictions, tragically consigned to the ordeal of a 
scientific armament of destruction; and the decision, however 
reached, will establish one set of convictions in the minds of 
men, and depose its rivals. Once the normal relations of men 
and nations again prevail, we shall be able to look back upon 
the struggle with the saner logic of a scientific judgment. 
While the awful struggle continues and in its progressive steps, 
we become the passionately interested witnesses of the play of 
psychological forces on the largest scale that has ever been 
enacted. Parallel with the clash of armament is the process of 
conviction; both will participate, and presumably the latter 
with greater influence, in the negotiations of peace — in the 
restoration of a normal outlook upon the values of life and their 
control by sane convictions. 



